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FRANSG AND SIMEON, IN PURSUIT OF CATTLE-STEALERS, NARROWLY ESCAPE PLUNGING DOWN A PRECIPICE. 


FRANK LAYTON: an Avstratian Story. 


CHAPTER VI. 


REFORMATION IN THE STOCKMAN’S HUT:—A SUSPICIOUS 
VISITOR AT THE STATION. 


Ovr two friends, as we may continue to term 
Frank Layton and Simeon Barnes, soon discover- 
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ed that their situation was no sinecure. By an 
arrangement, in which their more experienced 
companion, Price, concurred, they agreed to take 
the hut-keeper’s place alternately—the duties of 
this situation being to give due attention, through 
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the day, to the calf-pen and the milch cows; to 
keep watch through the night against the pos- 
sible attacks of dingoes, or wild dogs of Australia, 
which have as strong a predilection for veal as for 
mutton; and to prepare meals for the hungry 
stockmen—this last being not the least important 
part of the hut-keeper’s office. 

By sunrise, the stockmen for the day were in 
the saddle, and rarely quitted it till past sunset, 
when they returned to the hut, sufficiently tired 
with the exercise of hard galloping round the 
herds to keep them together, checking any re- 
fractory part of them in their strong determination 
to break through salutary restraints, and accom- 
panying them to favourite camping and watering- 
places. It was a pleasant enough life, however, 
Frank thought, when he had got over the first 
roughing of it, and had learned to ride Arab- 
fashion, that is, with short stirrups for ease and 
power of motion, and to handle the whip dexter- 
ously ; pleasanter than the life he had led at home, 
though the work was twice as hard, because he 
was freed from the corroding cares which seemed 
to have become the hereditary lot of the Laytons. 
As for Barnes, he liked it because Frank did; and 
he liked it, too, because of the novelty of the 
employment, and that it gave him besides a rare 
appetite and abundant rations. There was suffi- 
cient variety in the work, too, to redeem it from 
the charge of monotony; to say nothing of an 
occasional gallop to Hunter’s Creek for the weekly 
supplies of the station. Then, on the return to 
the hut, after a day’s wearying exertion, it was 
pleasant, certainly, to hear the fizzing and splut- 
tering of beef and mutton steaks, and the bubblin 
of the huge pot of tea over the cheerful fire ; an 
then, supper over, to stretch lazily and luxuriantly 
on the sleeping-berths, talking of home, or hearing 
bush stories from the lips of Tom Price, who was 
“a good hand at a yarn,” and was communicative 
enough, except on one point, and was, moreover, 
— to be friendly. with his new assistants. 

he stockmen’s hut was a rough and not very 
roomy construction of logs and bark. It was a 
queer bit of a shanty, to be sure, Price said, on 
one occasion, soon after Frank’s introduction to 
the run; but it was water-tight, and snug enough 
for such as did not look for sofas and easy chairs, 
carpets and curtains ; and if these were the things 
that were wanted, if was his opinion that those 
who looked for them must put on spectacles of an 
uncommonly strong magnifying power. 

Frank laughed: he did not look for a drawing- 
room, he said, when he started for the bush; but 
he was an advocate for comfort, too, when it could 
be got at. Perhaps he had some peculiar notions— 
prejudices they might be—on that head. For 
instance, he ventured to suggest that if there 
were a little less smoke from the wood fire, 
spreading through the hut instead of making its 
way quickly and in a well-behaved manner up the 
wide vent dignified by the name of q chimney, 
eyes would not smart so much. 

“Smoke be blowed,” said Tom Price, good- 
humouredly, 

“Exactly so; blown up the chimney instead of 
down it, and then blown away.” 

* What else P’”’ asked the old bushman. 

“Why,” said our friend, “I happen to have an 
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old-fashioned prejudice—for it is a prejudice no 
doubt—in favour of clean blankets, for more 
reasons than one.” 

“ Ahem! well mine is black enough, to be sure, 
if you mean that. Why, mate, you should have 
brought a washerwoman with you from Mel- 
bourne.” 

“No need for that,” said Frank; and then he 
further suggested that the hut itself might be 
improved by a little orderly arrangement and 
the removal of some superfluous dirt; also that, 
as there was ground enough on all sides, and a 
few garden tools rusting for want of use, and as, 
moreover, he confessed to a weak preference to a 
mixture of vegetable diet versus flesh alone, 
always flesh, qualified only with the perpetual 
damper, a few roods of garden-ground might be 
fenced off. 

Tom Price was highly amused with these symp- 
toms of a reforming spirit; but finding Frank in 
earnest, he gave his gracious permission to his new 
comrades to turn the house out of doors for any- 
thing he cared : so, without further delay, sweeping 
and garnishing, washing and digging went on 
apace; and in the course of a few weeks, the stock- 
men’s home bore another and pleasanter aspect. 
The chimney was cured of smoking, blankets 
were washed in the stream and dried in the sun, 
garden-seeds were in a fair way towards furnishing 
a change in diet ; and, to the astonishment of Tom 
Price, who had heard of such a thing before, cer- 
tainly, but had never had the luck to see it, he 
said—a bark shelf over Frank’s berth was fur- 
nished with a respectable row of volumes which 
had formed part of his luggage. It was pleasant 
enough, he acknowledged, to vary the after-supper 
employment by turning over these books; he had 
not had such a spell of reading since he left the 
old country, nor for some time before either. And 
when Frank ventured to propose that a chapter 
from the Bible should wind up the day, though 
Price thought it about the oddest thing he had 
ever known in the bush, as probably it was a 
rather extraordinary idea and an uncommon prac- 
tice, he fell in with the plan, and listened with 
commendable decorum. 

Another source of amusement‘with Tom Price 
was the particular and scrupulous regularity with 
which the “new hands,” Frank especially, per- 
formed daily ablutions. It beat everything, he 
said—and he spoke his mind pretty freely—to see 
a fellow soaping and shaving himself, and smooth- 
ing his hair every morning, as if he was going on 
a courting spree; and when, on one occasion, he 
saw Frank gravely submitting his poll to the 
fingers of Simeon Barnes, who as gravely performed 
for him the office of hair-dresser, ané then with 
equal gravity divesting Simeon of his superfluous 
crop, he laughed long, loud, and heartily ; submit- 
ting himself, however, at Frank’s urgent request, 
to the same discipline. It was the best fun /e 
had had for a while, he observed, when the cere- 
mony was over. 

Visitors were not very frequent af the out-station. 
Occasionally a stockman from some neighbouring 
run—the neighbourhood embracing some twenty 
or thirty miles around—looked in, and partook o1 
the hospitality which is offered and accepted as a 
matter of course in the bush, and even took a 
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night’s lodging in the hut. These visits were 
sometimes made in search of stray cattle, and at 
other times without any definite and avowed 
motive beyond that of keeping up a friendly 
acquaintance and understanding, and of hearing 
and teHing as much news as the limited information 
and recent experience of each could afford. One 
evening, when Frank was hut-keeping, a horse- 
man rode up to the hut, and throwing himself out 
of the stirrups, unceremoniously entered. 

“ Hallo! youhere P” he exclaimed. “I thought 
you were shepherding at the creek.” 

“You were mistaken, then, my friend, that’s 
all,” Frank answered with rather less urbanity 
than he usually manifested ; for in the stranger he 
recognised one of the successful gamblers of the 
road-side tavern. 

“Ah, I guess you have seen me before,” said 
the visitor. ‘ Well, you can make room for me, I 
reckon. Are you hut-keeper ?” 

“ Hut-keeper to-day; stock-keeper to-morrow. 
Oh yes,” added Layton, in reply to the reckon- 
ing ; “ we are not likely to be over-crowded.” 

“Ah well; I'll just hobble my horse then, and 
turn him on to the run: I have had a long ride.” 

“Who is stockman now P” the stranger asked 
rather imperiously, when he again lounged into 
the hut. 

“T am, in turn, I tell you. 
another ; he was here before me.” 

“Where is little Joe, then?’ demanded the 
other with some interest evidently. Little Joe 
was the former stockman, who was laid up at 
Hunter’s Creek with broken bones; and, re- 
ceiving information to this effect, the stranger 
whistled vexedly, and muttered to himself what 
sounded to Frank vastly like a smothered ex- 
clamation against little Joe’s stupidity. But he 
soon recovered himself; and with an assumption 
of ease and cordiality, which to Frank seemed 
offensive familiarity, he cast himself into one of 
the berths—Frank’s own, it happened to be—and 
making a sofa of it, watched with interest the 
proceedings of his host in the preparation of the 
evening meal ; proffering, now and then, words of 
commendation mingled with an occasional hint, 
such as an experienced cook would feel justified in 
imparting to a novice in the mysteries of kneading 
and frying. We may let these pass, however ; 
they were mere skirmishing feints, meant to cover 
the advance of heavy artillery. The stranger 
soon turned to other matters, but cautiously. 

“Smartened up here, I see, since I was this 
way last, capt’n,” said he, looking round. 


Tom Price is 


that be P” 

“Well, a pretty longish bit of time; a year 
a’most, may be. The old man doesn’t come up 
this way very often, I believe.” 

“ Meaning Mr. Bracy, I presume.” 

“Just so; that is my meaning, young man; 
you have hit it to a tee.” 

“ He is not at the station now,” replied Frank, 
evading the inquiry. ‘ Do you wish to see him P” 

“Oh no, not particular; not but what I might 
do a bit of business with him. I’m down to 
Melbourne soon, with a drove; or my partner is, 
and that’s all one. Our run is out there-away,” 
he added, jerking his thumb over his shoulder ; 











“ Oh,” said Frank, drily ; “ how long since may | 





“and ‘tis as easy driving a hundred as fourscore 
—you understand.” 
rank made no reply. His experience in the 

bush was not very large, but a suspicion crossed 
his mind which he did not care to betray. His 
silence probably encouraged the other to proceed— 
cautiously still, however. He praised the run; 
Frank acquiesced. How many head were on it ? 
Frank had not counted. When was the next 
branding to come off? Frank had not heard 
exactly. A good many unmarked, he supposed ; 
Frank believed so: of course there were. The 
stranger’s voice now sunk into an impressive 
whisper; but, before he had spoken many words, 
the door of the hut was opened to admit the two 
stockmen. In an instant the confidential manner 
into which he had glided was exchanged for the 
rough, careless greeting of the bush. Evidently 
Price had met the guest of the evening before, for 
he addressed him by name as Mr. Morris, though 
with no great show of gladness, Frank thought. 
But his tone was sufficiently hospitable; and ere 
long the steaming provisions prepared by our hut- 
man were rapidly disappearing. 

~One of the strongest temptations to the greater 
number of men in the Australian bush, is that of 
indulgence in ardent spirits. Happily, this gratifi- 
cation is often difficult of attainment. Spirits 
form no part of the men’s rations, and taverns in 
the back settlements are, as yet, within easy 
reach of but few farms or runs. Shepherds and 
stockmen are therefore sober because_they can 
rarely be otherwise; but when an ortunity 
occurs for excess—as when the men enter into the 
towns, or when, by any accident or connivance, 
the temptation is introduced into their huts—few, 
we fear, have the virtue aud principle to withstand 
the fatal seduction. There are numerous excep- 
— of course, but these do not invalidate the 
rule. 

Gambling is another vice to which these men 
are unhappily addicted. We have seen, in the 
case of Percy Effingham, a young man madly 
hazarding and squandering at cards, in the course 
of afew hours, the surplus earnings of three whole 
years of labour; and such cases are not very 
infrequent. The loneliness of the employment 
probably prepares for this temptation by giving a 
strong inclination for society on any terms. 

The visitor at our stockmen’s hut, at once 
shrewd and unprincipled, knew, or fancied he 
Imew, with whom he had to deal. Supper over, 
he drew from a large pocket in his fustian frock 
a bladder, the contents of which, when deliberately 
emptied into a quart pot, filled the hut with a 
perfume of strong rum; while he declared his 
determination to “have a night of it,” if his 
friends would assist him in the disposal of the 
liquor ; and Layton observed, with regret, that 
neither of his co-mates were likely to hold out 
against the enemy. Price’s eyes, especially, 
glistened with delight: his bearing towards the 
visitor was changed from reserve to cordiality ; 
and, after valorously declaring that he would not 
take more than was good for him—no, he would 
not be drawn with cart-ropes beyond ¢hat, and, 
moreover, that he knew to a thimbleful how much 
would be good for him—he accepted the pannikin 
of grog which Morris had lost no time in mixing. 
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Barnes, also, after a momentary hesitation and a 
longing regard, believed that a few drops would 
not hurt Aim either, and drank cautiously to Mr. 
Morris’s health and happiness. Frank, on his 
part, firmly declined companionship, and in such 
terms as to prevent a repetition of the invitation ; 
such, indeed, as to induce an immediate change of 
tactics towards him on the part of Morris. 

“Sir, I honour you for your abstemiousness : 
capt’n, I love you for it,” he exclaimed. “I wish 
I could follow your example, capt’n; but, you 
see, tis my weak pint; and what isa poor fellow 
in the bush to do? no wife, no nothing; only a 
drop of comfort now and then to keep one’s pluck 
up. Pass the glass—the tin, I mean—Mr. Price, 
will you? Yes, capt’n, I love you for it, and I 
shan’t ask you to join us; but we are not all cut 
out of the same sort of stuff you see. Here’s 
Tom Price, now, and this other gentleman; I 
have not had the manners to ask his name, nor 
yourn either, capt’n ; but all’s one.” 

We shall not enter into further particulars of 
this description. It appeared to Frank that who- 
ever Mr. Morris might be, or whatever were his 
designs, concerning which his suspicions became 
every minute stronger, he was simulating the con- 
fusion and hilarity of intoxication, while carefully 
keeping himself sober, and urging on his compa- 
nions to drink freely of the rum. Suddenly a 
thought crossed his mind, that while this man 
Morris was intent upon drowning the senses of 
Frank’s fellow-stockmen, mischief might be going 
m in the @stant part of the run, where the cattle, 
according to their custom, were feeding, chewing 
the cud, or sleeping, in detached “mobs,” or 
parties. Pleading, therefore—which was true 
enough—that the combined fumes of spirits and 
tobacco smoke were disagreeable to him, and that, 
moreover, it was his turn to keep watch around 
the calf-pen, he strolled out of the hut, taking 
with him a double-barrelled gun, and whistling to 
a rough dog whom he had attached to himself and 
which readily followed him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A NIGHT ALARM, AND AN UNAVAILING PURSUIT. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and cloudless ; and 
Frank having walked quickly round the stock-yard, 
ascertaining that all was right there, he quietly 
unpicketed his horse, led it softly down the run 
until at a sufficient distance to give no alarm by 
the noise of hoofs—supposing his suspicions to be 
well-founded,—and then, mounting, galloped off 
to the different camping-grounds. 

For some time all was quiet and apparently 
safe; and Frank began to grow ashamed of his 
suspicions, and to deliberate whether he should 
return, when he remembered that at the extremity 
of the run, close by the bushy swamp near which 
he had first entered upon his duties as stockman, 
a small mob of young cattle, headed by his first 
acquaintance, the refractory bull, were wont to 
feed. It was a tolerably secure spot, being hemmed 
in on two sides by beetling cliffs, and on the other 
by the marsh, which deepened to a river, through 
which the cattle would have no inducement to 
wade voluntarily, as the opposite bank rose steeply 
from the water’s edge and was covered with en- 


tangling scrub. Nevertheless, it was not an alto- | 





gether impracticable route, and it was one, perhaps, 
which a cattle-stealer would fix upon, iP cattle- 
stealing should be attempted, as being at the 
greatest distance from the hut. He rode forward, 
therefore. 

Meanwhile, at the hut, the two stockmen were 
fast approaching a state of maddening excitement. 
Neither of them were seasoned topers, and before 
they were aware, Barnes’s “ few drops,” and Price’s 
“as much as was good for him,” had made them 
ravenous for more. A song was volunteered by 
the visitor, and another by Price; the gambler 
had also drawn from his pocket a dirty, greasy 
pack of cards, and condescendingly proposed play- 
ing for love, when his companions refused to play 
for money—Price, because hhis money was safe in 
his employer’s keeping at Hunter’s Creek; and 
Barnes, because his habitual caution had not quite 
forsaken him, and he indistinctly remembered the 
scene at the road-side tavern. 

In the midst of this confusion and dissipation, 
the sharp galloping of a horse was heard approach- 
ing the hut, and, the next instant, Layton, after 
more than two hours’ absence, burst in upon them, 
angry and excited. 

“Secure that fellow,” were the first words he 
uttered, pointing to Morris, who had risen to his 
feet at the first sound of Frank’s horse, while the 
stockmen sat staring in stupid amazement. “ Do 
you hear?” he added, impetuously; “ Price! 
Barnes!” and, without waiting their assistance, 
he advanced towards the guest threateningly. 

“Hallo!” shouted the gambler; “ what’s up 
now, young man? Pretty treatment this, Mr. 
What’s-your-name, to give a friend. Hold off, 
young fellow, I say, if you would not fare worse 
yourself, What is the meaning of all this P” 

Layton, in the meantime, became conscious that 
he was acting too precipitately. He had no direct 
proof that the guest was concerned in the discovery 
he had made, and consequently that he had no 
warrant to detain him by force. Moderating his 
tone, therefore, he said, “ My meaning is soon 
told; while you have been making these men drunk 
and stupid——” 

“ Hallo there!” stammered Price, with a thick 
voice, “not drunk by any means;” and he at- 
tempted to rise, but found it safer to sit down 
again; “ not drunk by any means,” he repeated with 
solemn gravity; “only there’s something come 
to the hut, I think, to set it a spinning—there.” 

‘I say,” continued Frank, “ while you have all 
been drinking here, somebody has walked off with 
a score of beasts, right away over the river.” 

This announcement was at first received with 
incredulity by the two stockmen, and with a show 
of concern by the visitor. 

“Capt'n,” he said, extending his hand with an 
appearance of friendship, “ you're a fine fellow. I 
honour you and forgive you, capt’n. After ‘em, 
my boy, after ‘em; I'll go with you: I’m your 
man;” and, without hindrance from Frank, who 
was staggered by the man’s assurance, he rushed 
from the hut, and catching his horse, which was 
quietly grazing near at hand, was quickly in the 
saddle. 

Somewhat brought to their senses by this time, 
Price and Barnes followed the example, though 
more deliberately and with much stumbling. Once 
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on horseback, they were steady enough, however ; 
and in a few minutes the whole party was proceed- 
ing at a rapid pace down the run. 

Frank’s alarm was well founded. By the bright 
moonlight, traces were plainly distinguishable, or 
the soft ground, of the trampling of cattle to the 
margin of the swamp. Examining more closely, 
too, marks of a horse’s hoofs were seen. Frank 
lost no more time in conjecture; but taking upon 
himself the command of his brother stockmen, 
who by this time were considerably sobered, and 
declining the proffered assistance of Mr. Morris, 
whom he still more than half suspected of trea- 
chery, he requested Price to remain in charge of the 
run, and, accompanied by Simeon, pushed on 
through the swamp, forded the river, and, keeping 
close to the evident tracks of the beasts, climbed 
zn, ane ascent, and entered into the tangled 

ush, 

Some time passed before either of the pursuers 
spoke. At length Barnes broke silence, and in 


penitent accents. 

“ Come, master Frank,” said he, “ out with it ; 
call me any names you like. I don’t mind being 
know I deserve it; but say 


blowed up when 
summat,”” 

“ Nonsense, Simeon ; you areas much your own 
master as Iam mine, and if you like to be made 
a -— of as you were this evening, what is it to 
me ” 

“ Ah, there it is, Mr. Frank; now if you had 
just called me out of the hut, and said, says you, 
‘Simeon Barnes, you're acting foolishly, so just 
jump into your saddle and troop off with me; 
don’t you see, Mr. Frank, you’d ha’ been doing a 
better thing for me than letting me be letting 
myself down along with them chaps, and getting 
you and me into this scrape P”’ 

“Well, Simeon, there’s something in that, too ; 
but why should you need a friend at your elbow ? 
you did not use to give way to drink; and to tell 
the truth, I fancied you would take care of your- 
self and be a check on Price as well; but we shall 
not undo what is done by talking about it.” 

“Tell you what, Mr. Frank,” said Barnes ; “ my 
opinion is there was summat more than fair-going 
spirits in that stuff. It took me all at once so; 
but, as you say, it can’t be helped now. The 
next thing is, how far we are going to follow on 
this track.” 

“Till we come up with the cattle, and those that 
stole them,” replied Frank, resolutely. 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Frank; I reckon 
that’s easier said than done, by a deal. May I 
tell you why P” the follower asked, after a short 
pause. “ But, may-be, you'll think I arn’t able to 
render a reason just now.” 

“Say on, Simeon ; this rough shaking seems to 
be having a capital effect on you. If I had not 
known how you spent three hours of this very 
evening, I should pronounce you to be as sober 
as miieeaa 

“As a judge, Mr. Frank—very good. Well 
then, mind you, if you do mean to follow up the 
chase, I'll go with you to the end of the world; 
and we seem pretty near it, too, to my fancy,” 
added Barnes, in a changed tone. “ Pull up now,” 
he shouted in alarm; “ pull up, master Frank, pull 
up! hard and fast, do!’ 
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Hitherto Layton and Barnes had been pressin 
on at a hard gallop, through many obstacles, such 
as rough brush-wood, clumps of trees, with here 
and there a fallen trunk, half rotten with long 
and lifeless recumbency ; but still the ground was 
tolerably smooth, and the track of the fugitive 
cattle plain enough even to their unpractised sight ; 
and thus, they had proceeded probably some miles 
in an oblique direction, rather along the face of the 
mountain than directly up towards its summit. 
But on reining in his steed, in obedience to 
Simeon’s energetic summons, or rather, perhaps, 
finding himself brought to a sudden standstill by 
the instinct of his good horse, for which, happily, 
Simeon’s timely warning prepared him, Frank 
perceived that their further progress in that direc- 
tion was barred by a wide, dark chasm, the oppo- 
site brink of which appeared to be twenty or 
thirty feet distant, and the black sides of which 
sank sheer down from their horses’ feet to an un- 
distinguishable depth. Frank shuddered at the 
danger he had so narrowly escaped, and cautiously 
dismounted. 

“This is strange!” he said, after examining the 
ground. “ Here the beasts have been, plainly 
enough, and here they seem to have stopped 
within a few feet of where we are; what does this 
mean, I wonder? ” 

Simeon had also dismounted, and, after follow- 
ing the edge of the chasm upwards, he lighted on 
the track. The cattle had evidently been driven 
to the very edge of the gulf, and then made to 
strike off at an acute angle with the former course 
—for in that direction the chasm tended. 

*T see the trick of it now,” said Barnes; “a 
clever chap that, whoever he is. He thought 
he’d throw us out; but I have followed a fox 
before now. Softly, though, Mr. Frank,” he 
added, as Layton was remounting ; “ ’tis up-hill 
work now we shall have; and none of the sweet- 
est ground as was ever coursed over. Call it a 
steeple-chase, and you'll do; that is, if you’ve a 
mind to follow it up.” 

“Why shouldn’t we, Barnes P You were going 
to tell me that just now; but you stopped short.” 

“Just so, Mr. Frank. Well, how many miles 
have we come a’ready P” 

“ It is hard to say: some five or six, perhaps— 
probably more.” 

“And no signs of coming up with the cattle 
yet—and nowonder. As likely as not they got an 
hour’s start of us; more likely two, I should say ; 
and those behind them that knows the road, which 
is more than we do.” 

“Very true; but we had better be pushing on 
while we are talking,” said Frank, impatient at 
the slow progress they seemed to be making. 

“ As fast as you like, Mr. Frank; only take care 
of another dyke. Well, I have heerd, and so have 
you of course, of following stray cattle for days 
and weeks, before they that was after them could 
overtake them. Now, what I say is this: it’s 
a very pretty sport, no doubt; but then, every 
thing is wanted according. Now, we came away 
in a bit of a hurry; and I want to know where’s 
the horses’ hobbles ? where’s the blankets to wrop 
up in o’nights? where’s your bags o’ damper, and 
beef, and tea? where’s your pot, Mr. Frank, to 
make your tea in? and where’s your lucifers to 
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strike up a fire withP I reckon it isn’t many 
ho-tels which we shall fall in with hereaway.” 

Frank was posed with this way of stating the 
case; for say that the pursuit and return should 
last but twenty-four hours, and it was evident— 
though he had not thought of it before—that some 
considerable inconvenience, if not positive danger, 
awaited them. Nevertheless he was loth to give 
up while any chance remained of re-capture; and, 
without immediately replying to Simeon’s argu- 
ments, he pushed on, though more warily; for as 
they approached the higher ground obstacles 
seemed to increase. At length an unforeseen and 
effectual stop was put to their further progress. 

We have said that the night was bright moon- 
light, and by it the track of the cattle was. easily 
traceable: it was past midnight: and on arriving 
at an elevated table-land, a keen southernly breeze 
sprang up, which chilled the travellers to the bone ; 
at the same moment they were aware of a sudden 
diminution of light, and before they had time to 
wonder at the cause, a dense fog rolling upwards 
from the valley they had recently left, in a grand 
deluge of vapour, not only hid from their view 
every surrounding object, but in a short time 
soaked them to the skin as completely as though 
they had been exposed to the heaviest rain. Un- 
acquainted as they were with the ground, their 
only safety was in standing still and bearing 
patiently the inconvenience which could not be 
avoided. One hour after another passed away, 
till the rising sun partially dispersed the mist, 
when Frank, without remark, turned his horse’s 
head towards the valley, and began, unwillingly, 
to retrace his steps. 

Late in the morning they arrived at the run, 
after some narrow escapes from losing the way 
altogether, and fatigued with their unavailing ex- 
ertions. They found their fellow-stockman stupid 
and sulky, cows unmilked, calves untended, and the 
visitor of the previous evening gone. Later in the 
day, Frank saddled a fresh horse and rode to 
Hunter’s Creek to report the loss of the cattle. 


THE ELEMENTS, AND THEIR TRANS. 
FORMATIONS. 
In 1812, Michael Faraday, then a bookseller’s ap- 
prentice, attended the lectures of sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in the Royal Institution. Inspired 
with scientific ardour and enthusiasm, and eager to 
escape from the trammels of trade, the future savan 
took the bold and simple step of writing to sir 
Humphrey. We need not detail his future career ; 
suffice it to observe, that next year he became 
Davy’s assistant at the institution, and subse- 
quently his successor ; having, by a series of splen- 
did and beautiful chemical and electrical discove- 
ries, taken a first place amongst the celebrities of 
science. Our philosopher is now no less noted for 
the lucidity and grace of his expositions than for 
his deep pryings into natural mysteries. In the 
course of his duties, professor Faraday delivered, 
during the spring at summer of 1852, a course 
of six lectures, etc., on the non-metallic elements, to 


and instructive chemical hand-books in our lan- 

guage, we would direct attention to a marvellous 
chemical phenomenon which is now attracting the 

attention of philosophers. 

However eager for notoriety, no dandy has yet 
astonished us by appearing clothed in a dress that 
ean change from sober drab to brilliant green. 

The chemical elements, nevertheless, have some- 
thing of this magical property; for recent dis- 
coveries prove that in nature the same substance 
may be distinguished by distinctly opposite quali- 
ties, and may appear in the most diverse forms. 
This phenomenon has been called “ allotropism ;” 
or, as far as the Greek words may literally be ren- 
dered, “ another state.” We have been accustomed 
to think of the elements as resembling certain 
gentlemen clothed in unchangeable black; now, 
however, we may find them, according to circum- 
stances, in all the colours of the rainbow. 

If an observer, provided with slips of bibulous 
paper which has been dipped in a solution of iodide 
of potassium and starch, ascend a hill near the sea, 
whilst the wind is landward, he will find that the 
papers suddenly change their tint, becoming blue. 
This indicates a new chemical agent in the atmo- 
sphere, called ozone by its discoverer, professor 
Shonbein of Bale, to whom we owe also gun-cot- 
ton. If the breeze be from the land, and has tra- 
velled great tracts of country, the experiment will 
probably fail, as ozone does not then show itself. 
This new substance has also been found identical 
with the peculiar odour called the electric smell, 
given off by an electrical machine in action, But 
strange as are some of its manifestations, profes- 
sor Shonbein shows it to be no new element at all ; 
and to be, in fact, only oxygen, the chief of the ele- 
ments, under a masked aspect. Chemists have 
found our terraqueous globe made up of sixty-three 
so-called simple elements; of these, thirteen ave 
most widely distributed, and of the latter again, 
one—oxygen—composes about two-thirds of our 
globe. It is present as a gas in our atmosphere : 
we drink it liquid as water, and carry it about with 
us as part of ournerves, our muscles, and our cloth- 
ing; it feeds our blast-furnaces and quenches our 
fires, while vast stores of it are locked up in the 
solid rock. In the varied properties of it and its 
neighbour elements, we see how, though seem- 
ingly most unmanageable and discordant, they are 
made to watch like ministering angels around us 
each performing tranquilly its destined function 

moving through all the various phases of decompo 

sition, decay, and death; then springing into new 
life and assuming fresh forms. Allotropism brings 
out this in a most striking manner. The experi- 
ments by which we distinguish simple oxygen give 
with ozonised oxygen very different results. Ozone 
has a peculiar smell; oxygen none. Pour a blue 
solution, a solution of sulphate of indigo, into 
ozonised oxygen, and it is quickly bleached; in 
ordinary oxygen it remains unaltered. In ozonised 
oxygen, the effluvium of tainted meat is instantly 
destroyed; and sheets of silver foil, which remain 
unchanged in the ordinary gas, soon crumble into 
dust—the oxide of silver. Our knowledge of this 
mysterious substance has been too short to enable 





the members of the institution. 


cently been published; and while commending | 
them to our readers as one of the most delightful | 


These have re- | 


us to assign it its true place in the grand economy 
of nature. Doubtless it accomplishes most import- 
ant purposes. And though the speculations as 
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to its connection with health and disease, and as 
to its relations with certain great epidemics, both 
in the human family and the vegetable kingdom, 
are at present very wide and imperfect, busy sa- 
vans are in this field anxiously toiling for more 
positive information. 

Many other bodies, besides oxygen, exhibit this 
change of properties in different phases of condi- 
tion. Common sulphur, when placed in a Florence 
flask and heated to a certain point, fuses, and the 
liquid produced by the fusion is a thin pellucid 
body ; applying more heat, it loses its transparency, 
and becomes thick and blackens; at which juncture 
the Florence flask may be inverted without the 
liquid coming out. Heated still further, 9 vapour 
is given forth, and the sulphur again becomes 
liquefied. Poured in this state into cold water, 
the liquid is no longer yellow and brittle, but has 
become a substance like India rubber or gutta 
percha, on which seals and impressions may be 
and are taken, In this condition it remains for 
days, and even longer, Professor Shréetter, of 
Berlin, lately astonished his friends by his temerity 
in wrapping some sticks ef phosphorus in paper, 
and walking about with them in his pocket. Ordi- 
nary phosphorus we keep in water, for fear of spon- 
taneous combustion ; this, however, was allotropic 
phosphorus, This discovery has been of the utmost 
importange in connection with the arts, particularly 
as regards lucifer-match making, for the vapours 
of commen phosphorus have a most prejudicial 
effect on persons subjected to their influence, They 
occasion a disease which corrodes, ulcerates, and 
destroys’ the bones, even sometimes producing 
death. Now, by the employment of allotropic 
phosphorus, this may be prevented; while at 
the same time it serves all practical purposes 
equally well with the ordinary description. Allo- 
tropism is thus no mere scientific nicety, but a 
trustful guardian of that which ‘is of all earthly 
things most precious. Our next illustration of 
this transformation of the elements is a pleasing 
as well as pretty one. Let a sheet of paper, on 
which has painted a St. Andrew’s cross with 
the red iodide of mereury, be heated, and the red- 
ness will be immediately changed into yellow. 
Another experiment, and _ > —_ ~~ 
clusive, was performed b; ssor Faraday; but 
this, we fear, few of Ph he ~am will be inclined 
from its expense to make, A diamond held by 
a little platinum elamp, end ignited to whiteness 
in the oxy-hydrogen flame, was plunged while 
incandescent into a jar of oxygen. It was speedily 
dissipated into gas, which, by means of the lime- 
water test, was proved to be carbonic acid. It 
is even so; the glistening gem which monarchs 
strive after, and the black diamond which the 
miner disembowels far down below the surface, 
are but modifications of one and the same sub- 
stanee; yet how widely diverse in their practical 
bearings on humanity! In the deep laboratories 
of nature, during long ages, by unknown and mys- 
terious processes, the wood of primeval forests has 
been suecessively changed into coal, anthracite, 
plumbago, and the diamond. It would seem too, 
that by exeess of heat, we may bring back the gem 
to one of the antecedent stages of its formation. 


Thus, professor Faraday had on the lecture-table | 
diamonds which had been exposed under peculiar | 





conditions to an intense heat, and with the singular 
result of converting them into coke. The gems 
seemed to have lost their crystalline aspect, and to 
have opened out, forming a eauliflower-like ex- 
erescence, and assuming the aspect of coke. 

Most: interesting is it to mark how, after ages of 
speculation, the human mind reverts back in the 
train of old thoughts and ideas. It is a long time 
since men seriously professed to produce the nobler 
from the baser metals ; but now it would seem as if 
this wild dreaming was not alla dream. It is surely 
interesting to know, that men like Faraday think 
that * the philosopher, once led into this train of 
speculation, ends involuntarily by asking himself 
the questions—in what does chemical identity con- 
sist? in what will these wonderful developments of 
allotropism end? whether the so-called chemical 
elements may not be, after all, mere allotropic con- 
ditions of fewer universal essences? whether, to 
renew the speculations of the alchemists, the metals 
may be only so many mutations of each other, by 
the power of scienee mutually convertible P There 
was a time when this fundamental doctrine of the 
alchemists was opposed to known analogies; it is 
now no longer opposed to them, but only some 
stages beyond their present development.” 

In an age of so much sciolism and pretence, 
very instructive is it to see the deep religious 
spirit manifested by our profoundest inguirers into 
nature’s mysteries. Our high priests of seience seem 
now most willing to proclaim the glory and thc 
majesty of that King whose tender mercy is over 
all His works. Again and again, in these lectures, 
are we reminded of the Author and Preserver of 
this wondrous universe; indeed, we are told that a 
main design of these prelections was “to deduce 
further evidence of the beneficence, power, majesty, 
and wisdom of the Eternal Disposer of all.” 





ANECDOTES OF THE CHINESE 
REBELLION. 


Amone the various works which the revolution 
in China has caused to issue from the press, there 
is probably none of more interest than that which 
has been translated from the French of MM. 
Callery and Yvan ;* the latter, physician to the 
French embassy in China, and the former, inter- 
reter to the same diplomatic establishment. 

ithout ati ing to give any analysis of a 
book which the rapidity of events must soon ren- 
der in some measure antiquated (although it has 
claims of permanent interest), we subjoin a few 
miscellaneous anecdotes culled from it, and illus- 
trative of the curions doings of our neighbours 
in “ the flowery land.” 


The mendacious character of the Chinese autho- 
yities is well known; and at the commencement 
of this volume it is strikingly illustrated in the 
following singular narrative of a plan that was 
adopted to conceal the death of a predecessor of 
the present emperor, when that event inoppor- 
tunely occurred in the course of a journey :-— 





* «¢ History of the Insurrection in China ; with Notices of 
the Christianity, Creed, and Proclamations of the Insurgents. 
By MM. Caritxery and Yvan. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
1853. 
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On the day after the emperor’s death, writes 
M. Yvan, “the infamous Tcha-kao persuaded 
the second son to take possession of the throne ; 
but, to effect this usurpation, it was necessary 
to conceal the death of the emperor for a cer- 
tain time, in order that the high functionaries, 
and the young princes, who had remained in the 
capital, might not of their own accord proclaim the 
heir, already appointed by the deceased monarch. 





not detect anything behind the thick silken cur. 
tains. 

“ Unfortunately this took place during the most 
intense heat of summer, and the corpse soon 
to send forth a most intolerable stench, which 
would have revealed the terrible truth had not 
the eunuch contrived a new expedient. He sent 
in advance of the procession an ante-dated edict, 
professedly issued by the emperor, which declared 


PORTRAIT OF TIEN-TE. 


“The eunuch therefore contrived this stratagem. 
e body, wrapped in sumptuous raiment, and in 
the same attitude as during life, was placed ina 
litter surrounded by a light trellis-work, and con- 


cealed by silken curtains. A few initiated persons 
could alone approach it, and the eunuch pro- 
claimed throughout the route that the emperor, 
wishing to hasten his return, would travel day 
and night without alighting from his litter. At 
meal times, the procession stopped for a mo- 
ment to take in the food, which was consumed 
by a man placed in a litter by the side of the 
corpse; but even the most curious eye 2ould 





that the said emperor, for the interest of com- 
merce, allowed the carts of vendors of oysters to 
take the same route as his cortége. Formerly 
this had been severely prohibited on account of 
the offensive nature of the wares. The oysters, 
which in Chinese are called pao-yu, are the enor- 
mous shell-fish to which naturalists give the name 
of spondyles, and were then, as now, largely con- 
sumed by the people. 

“ The oyster-dealers took advantage of the per- 
mission which was granted them; and conse- 
quently cart-loads of spondyles preceded and 
followed the imperial procession, sending forth 
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effluvia which defied the most sensitive nose to 
detect the putrid exhalations of the corpse among 
the alkaline exhalations which surrounded it. In 
this manner the imperial litter reached the capital, 
amid the sound of gongs and the acclamations of 
the multitude.” 

The rebellion in China is partly referable, as is 
well known, to the existence of “Triad” Socie- 
ties—a name which implies that when Heaven, 
earth, and man combine to favour their mem- 
bers they will succeed in subverting the Tartar 
dynasty. We learn, from the following curious 


fact, how early their design began to be mani- 
fested :-— 

“In October, 1828, a paper, of which the fol- 
lowing is an exact translation, was found in the 
protestant burial-ground at Macao, by a gentle- 
man in the company’s service, who, understanding 
the meaning of it, sent the production immediately 
to the mandarin of the district, with whom he 
happened to be acquainted, and who entreated that 
the matter might not be made public, as he should 
be severely punished for the mere discovery of 
such a seditious paper within his district :— 


Vast was the central nation—flourishing the heavenly 


ynasty, — . 
A thousand regions sent tribute—ten thousand nations did 
homage ; 
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But the Tartars obtained it by fraud, and this grudge can 
now be assuaged. 

Enlist soldiers, procure horses—display aloft the flowery 
standard ; 

Raise troops and seize weapons—let us exterminate the 
Mantchou race,’ ” 


The cruel and sanguinary character of the 
Chinese government, notwithstanding all its pater- 
nal pretensions, is abundantly manifest from these 
pages; take for example the following narrative of 
a Chinese execution. We give, in mercy to the feel- 
ings of our readers, only the opening portion of it. 
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CHINESE EXECUTION, 


“We arrived,” observe cur authors, “at ten 
o'clock, and took our station in front of a shop be- 
longing to a mender of old stockings. This was 
an excellent position to take a survey of the whole 
ceremony, and we remained there quictly till noon ; 
at which time some soldiers and officers attached 
to the service of the mandarins arrived, to clear 
the street and thrust back the curious. As in 
Europe, the persons who came to see the spectacle 
were the vilest dregs of the populace—dirty, ragged 
people, with sinister countenances, who wandered 
about this ensanguined soil; where most likely they 
had already seen the execution of a number of their 
companions, and perhaps of their accomplices. 

“Ina short time the roll of the tam-tam an- 
nounced to us the arrival of the whole procession. 
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Mandarins of every degree, with the red, white, 
blue, or yellow ball, riding on horseback, or carried 
in palanquins, and followed by an escort of mu- 

sicians, sbirri, and standard-bearers, alighted at a 
short distance from the place of execution. Con- 
trary to their ceremonious habits, they arranged 
themselves in the dismal inclosure. 

“ Then arrived the criminals. They were fifty- 
three in number, each shut up in a basket, with 
his hands tied behind his back, his legs chained, 
and a board inscribed with his sentence hanging 
from his neck. You have often met in the Chinese 
streets a pair of coolies carrying a pig stretched 
out at its fall length in a bamboo case. Well, 
just imagine a human being put in the place of 
the unclean animal, and you can form an idea of 
the fifty-three unfortunate creatures in their cages. 
When the cages were set down, they were opened 
and emptied, just as when a pig is turned out at a 
butcher’s shop. I examined these unfortunate 
wretches with attention: they were worn out with 
hunger, and looked more like skeletons than 
living beings. It was evident that they had suf- 
fered the most dreadful privations. They were 
clothed in loathsome tatters, wore long hair, and 
the dishevelled tail attached to the crown of the 
head had been reduced to a third of its usual 
length. They had evidently belonged to the 
insurgent bands, who had adopted the fashion of 
the Mings, and allowed all their hair to grow. 

“Many of these unfortunate persons were very 
young: some were not sixteen years of age; while 
others had grey hair. Scarcely were they thrown 
on the ground pell-mell, when they were compelled 
to kneel ; but the greater part of them -were so 
debilitated from suffering, that they could not 
keep in this position, and rolled in the mud. An 
executioner’s assistant then picked them up, and 
arranged them all in a row; while three execu- 
tioners placed themselves behind them and waited 
the fatal moment, You doubtless recollect those 
horvible figures whom we have often seen together 
in the cortége of the criminal judge of Canton— 
those figures dressed in a red blouse, and wearing 
a copper crown, adorned above the ears with two 
long pheasant’s feathers. Well! these were the 
executioners who now waited the signal with a 
rude and heavy cutlass in their hands.” 

We forbear, however, as we have above said, 
to narrate the scene of slaughter that followed. 

As amore pleasing contrast to this extract, we 
next introduce to our readers a curious proclama- 
tion from the emperor of China on the occasion of 
his marriage to a young lady, apparently more 
distinguished by qualities of person and character 
than nobility. There is, in some points, a resem- 
blance in this manifesto to that issued by the 
present emperor of the French, when he called 
himself, as it will be recollected, a parvenu, and 
intimated to the nation that he had selected 
Eugenie as the partner of his throne. The 
exemplary qualities of the empress as a housewife, 
by the way, are worthy of the special notice of 
young ladies in our own land, 

_ “* Absorbed day and night by the vast oceupa- 
tions belonging to the inheritance with which 
Heaven has intrusted me, through the medium of 
my pious ancestors, I have need of an assistant 
actuated by the same spirit as myself, Niu-lou- 





kou is a lady of honourable extraction, whose 
excellent disposition is highly esteemed within the 
precincts of the palace, where the natural goodness 
of her heart, and her exemplary character, is 
shown by the scrupulous exactness with which she 
performs her domestic duties. Following the 
examples of antiquity, she does not shrink from 
washing fine or even coarse linen with her own 
hands. Frugal and amiable, kind and gentle, she 
deserves to enjoy every kind of happiness. We 
therefore desire that she be clad in the imperial 
costume, and be at the head of the ladies of the 
six pavilions. In conformity with ancient usage, 
I shall respectfully communicate this event to 
Heaven, to earth, to the manes of my ancestors, 
and to the tutelary spirits of the territory and of 
the harvests, on the seventh of the first moon— 
the day on which she will be seated by us on the 
imperial throne. Then, also, it will be officially 
registered in the archives of the empire, that the 
virtuous and worthy lady Niu-lou-kou is consti- 
tuted empress. From that date she will reside 
in the palace of the Nenuphars, and will aid us in 
our administration in the perfumed precincts of 
her apartments. 

“* May she be as happily fruitful as she is rich 
in virtue. 

**On this joyous occasion, it is our wish that 
the following favours be granted.’ . 

“ (Here follows a long list of favours, granted 
chiefly to ladies, and remissions of the punishments 
incurred by official crimes.) 

“The new empress having been solemnly pro- 
claimed, the members of the imperial family, the 
ministers, and the high dignitaries of the empire, 
offered at the feet of their young sovereign the 
expression of their respectful devotion, In China, 
the men cannot be received by the women, and 
hence the following ceremonial forms were observ- 
ed. The whole assembly proceeded to the throne- 
room, four of the principal functionaries bearing a 
canopy of yellow , under which was placed 
a pe. bound book. When the visitors came to 
the — seat, they all fell on their knees, as it 
Hién-foung was present, and smote their foreheads 


three times against the ground. The chief of the 
eunuchs then introduced the emperor, who was 110 
sooner seated than the president of the Board o: 
Rites took the book from under the canopy, and, 
accompanied by two assessors, advanced to the foot 


of the throne. The three dignitaries then fell on 
their knees again, and the president of the Board 
of Rites read with a sonorous voice the compliment 
which the academy of Han-Lin had composed in 
honour of the empress. After which they retired, 
their duties to their young mistress being now 
duly performed.” 

The present contender for the throne, is, like 
the emperor himself, a comparative youth 
portrait of him, taken from one which is exclu- 
sively dispersed among the lower orders, is given 
in this volume, and conveys the impression of his 
being reserved, taciturn, and dissimulating. Here, 
however, is a pen-and-ink sketch both of him and 
the emperor :— 

“Strange to say, the chief competitors in this 
great struggle are two young men scarcely out of 
their boyhood. The emperor Hién-foung is only 
twenty-two years of age. He is of a middle 
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height, and his form indicates great aptitude for 
bodily exercises. He is slender and muscular. 


| 


broad landing-place, which is reached by some ten 
steps. The large hall, which serves as the ground- 


His face, which indicates a certain degree of, floor to the temple, is about a dozen or fifteen 


resolution, is chiefly characterized by a very high | metres in de 


forehead, and by an almost defective obliquity of 
the eyes. 


is large and flat, like the forehead of a buffalo. 
Hién-foung is of a stubborn and credulous disposi- 
tion. In the midst of the most effeminate luxury 
he affects severity of morals, and, notwithstanding 
his youth, he is already married. The empress is 
a Tartar princess, with large feet, totally devoid of 
that delicacy and fragile gracefulness which belong 
to the small-footed Chinese women. The emperor 
loves to see her perform the violent exercises which 
are the delight of the women of her nation, and 
she often — about with him in the extensive 
gardens of the palace. 

“ Tién-té, the chief of the insurrection, is not 
above twenty-three years of age; but study and 
want of rest have made him prematurely old. He 
is grave and melancholy, leads a very retired life, 
and only communicates with those about him 
when he gives his orders. His face is expressive 
of mildness, but it is a mildness peculiar to certain 
ascetics, and which neither excludes firmness nor 
that obstinacy belonging to persons of strong 
religious convictions. His complexion, which 
borders on the colour of saffron, is that of the 
Chinese of the southern provinces, In stature he 
is taller than Hién-foung; but he appears less 
robust. Both of them have been influenced by 
their education; and their moral are indicated by 
their physical qualities. 
easy in his movements, and with firmness in his 
glance, has an aspect of haughty command, and 
requires blind obedience. Tién-té, on the other 
hand, has a fixed gaze, which seems to penetrate 
into the depths of the human soul, and to unmask 
all its designs. He commands rather by sugges- 
tions than by directly giving orders. In a word, 
he has the taciturn reserve of a man who has long 
reflected before he has made any one the confidant 
of his projects.” 

It would be easy to multiply extracts from this 
entertaining volume, but we must refer our 
readers for farther particulars to its attractive 
pages. With one other passage, therefore, we con- 
elude. It is a description of the Tower of Nankin, 
that porcelain ornament which has so long figured 
on English tea-trays. It is with regret we learn 
that this curious production of art runs some 
danger of being destroyed by the insurgents, in 
consequence of its having been dedicated as a 
temple to Buddha. We trust, however, it may be 
yet saved, much as we admire the zealous de- 
struction with which they have visited the senseless 
idols of China. 

“The tower of Nankin is the magnificent com- 
plement of the pagoda Pao-Ngan-Se. It is of an 
octagonal form, and not less than seventy metres* 
in height. At a distance it appears entirely white, 
but on approaching it we can discern the variet; 
of colours and gilding with which it is covered. 
A large pedestal of rough hewn marble is the 
base of the monument, round which it forms a 





* A metre is equal to an English yard. 


His cheek-bones are very prominent, | 
and strongly marked. The space between the eyes | b 


| 


The young emperor, | 





th, and about eight metres in height. 
Above this hal rise successively nine floors, each 
seven metres high, and separated from each other 
y a series of roofs or cornices, which project to 
the extent of a metre, and form those angles 
curved upwards, which characterize Chinese archi- 
tecture.- An incommodious staircase inside the 
edifice leads to its summit, and on every floor is a 
room of less diameter than that below it. The 
bulk of the monument is of common brick, and its 
thickness is four metres at the base, and two and 
a half at the summit. The outside of the walls is 
covered over with plates of common white porce- 
lain, joiued perfectly together. In the lower floors 
the porcelain is merely adorned by a few stamped 
ornaments, of no great depth; but in the upper 
floors are seen a number of niches, in which are 
placed statuettes and idols, apparently gilded. In 
the middle of the hall on each floor is an altar, 
dedicated to Buddha. The spire which surmounts 
the tower is ten metres high. It is composed of a 
strong stem, round which a broad spiral piece of 
iron is twisted, and terminates in a large ball, 
which is said to be of solid gold. The height and 
peculiar brightness of this tower cause Nankin to 
be recognised at a great distance; and it has 
served as a beacon to the first English and 
French ships-of-war that ascended the Yang-Tze- 
Kiang.” 


A SUNDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


* A true and noble-hearted race are they 

Who dwell in Ormond’s upland vale ; 

Free as the chamois on their mountain’s side! 

Firm as the rocks which hem their valley in! 

They keep the faith for which their fathers fought: 

They fear their God, nor fear they aught beside.” 
Ws had been passing a few days at the Hétel 
Biron, a large and pleasantly-situated hotel and 
pension at the Nn. &. extremity of the lake of 
Geneva. Very lovely is the position of this hotel, 
having outspread far before it the azure expanse of 
Lake Leman, bounded on the south by the stern 
and rugged range of the Savoy Alps, while on the 
sunny slopes of its northern banks are rich vine- 
yards and pleasant villages, bearing a homelike 
aspect, which has its peculiar charm to an English 
eye. At.a}*tle distance, on the right side of the 
lake, stands the castle of Chillon, whose towers, so 
rich in poetic and historic fame, are softly mirrored 
in the lake which encircles its walls, and beneath 
the surface of which its dungeons are partially 
buried. A picturesque range of hills rise protect- 
ingly on the northern side of the Hétel Biron, 
while on its east is the narrow valley of the 
Rhone, whose blue waters may be seen at a little 
distance, mingling their current with the more 
placid waters of the lake. 

During the summer season, the Hétel Biron, 
being from its position a sort of resting-place be- 
tween Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy, is usually 
thronged with guests. ile we were there, fifty 
or sixty people met daily in the same spacious 
saloon, at breakfast, dinner, and tea. They were 
chiefly Russians, Americans, Swiss, and English. 
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It was a varied, animated scene, full of interest to 
the intelligent observer; and yet we were not 
sorry to find ourselves in a stiller atmosphere of 
life as we entered the valley of the Rhone on a 
sunny morning in September, 1852, when we set 
out to visit Sepey, an alpine pastoral village in the 
Valley des Ormonds, or, as it is called in the older 
dialect of the country, the “ Pays d’en Haut Ro- 
mand ;” a region of pastoral beauty and stern 
magnificence, whose sons are famed alike for their 
hardihood in the chase and for their steadfast ad- 
herence to the protestant faith. 

Our road lay through a succession of green 
fields, thickly enamelled with the blossoms of the 
autumnal crocus, and overshadowed by noble chest- 
nut-trees, as well as by other fruit trees of a 
smaller growth, while on either side of us the 
valley was bounded by rocks and crags and moun- 
tains. An hour’s drive brought us to the small 
town of Aigle, near which we turned abruptly to 
our left and plunged into the heart of the moun- 
tains. Our road* overhung a deep narrow gorge, 
along whose base rushed the rapid torrent of les 
Grandes Eaux. Our carriage was a light britska, 
drawn by a pair of stout active horses; yet we won 
our way but slowly onwards, so steep was the 
ascent to Sepey, which stands about three thou- 
sand feet higher than the valley of the Rhone. 
Our road was cut out of the dark granite rock, 
whose massive overhanging piles sometimes dark- 
ened our way, and sometimes more fearfully rested 
in huge fragments on the side of the mountain 
which rose abruptly above us; those disjointed 
masses being apparently held together by no firmer 
band than the interlaced roots of the blue campa- 
nula or the trailing branches of the alpine rose, 
whose large red berries hung in glowing clusters 
upon the rocks. 

As we rose higher and higher by the sharp, 
zigzag road, which is cut out of the face of the 
eliff, more dizzy grew the precipice along whose 
edge we were slowly creeping, and in some parts 
of the road it required no ordinary firmness of 
nerve and steadiness of head to glance downwards 
upon the rushing torrent of les Grandes Eaux, 
as it went leaping and foaming down the gorge 
with joyous impetuosity, as if it delighted in sur- 
mounting all the obstacles which impeded its 
course towards that calm and peaceful bed which 
awaited it in the valley below. How often, during 
our brief journey to Sepey, did this mountain river 
present itself to us as a type of higher and more 
enduring life! 

The alpine range by which the gorge was 
hemmed in upon the other side of les Grandes 
Eaux was far more raised, as well as more softened, 
in its picturesque beauty, than that along whose 
precipitous side our road had been so skilfully 





* This road, which, as regards its excellence and the diffi- 
culties overcome in its formation, is considered as superior 
even to the Simplon, was commenced about eighteen years 
ago by the Swiss government, with the intention of connecting 
the great Simplon road with that to Thun and Interlachen 
through the Vallée des Ormonds; but it has hitherto been 
completed only as far as Sepey, a distance of seven miles or 
thereabouts. Many causes are assigned for the abortion of 
the original design; but itis averred by the mountaineers that 
the present radical and liberal government—terms which, in 
Switzerland, we regret to say, are equivalent to infidelity and 
ungodliness—refuses to gratify them by its completion, be- 
enuse of their steadfast adherence to the protestant faith, 





engineered. Belts of green pasturage, dotted with 
cattle, were intermingled with dark pine forests 
and tall grey rocks, adown whose sides waved many 
a line of liquid light, gleaming and foaming as it 
fell, while here and there nestled far above, in some 
nook of verdure, a rustic chalet, seemingly hemmed 
in by jutting crags, so that one wondered how its 
inhabitants contrived to reach their mountain 
homes. 

On turning an abrupt angle of the road, we 
found ourselves in the immediate presence of a 
cataract, which came rushing and roaring down 
from the summit of the mountain, forcing its way 
amid scattered clumps of pine-trees and huge 
masses of granite. Its tumultuous course was 
spanned by a single arch, across which lay our 
road. It was a moment of mingled awe and 
wonder, when we found ourselves suspended mid- 
way between the dark and foaming torrent which 
sped its way with passionate impetuosity above 
our heads and beneath our feet. We breathed 
more freely when the passage of the bridge had 
been effected. 

A few minutes more, and another turn in the 
road brought to our view a scene not less striking, 
but of a far different order of beauty. In the very 
heart of the mountains appeared one of those 
upland pastoral valleys which are so peculiarly 
characteristic of Swiss scenery. It might perhaps 
best be described as a wide-spreading lap of ver- 
dure reposing peacefully amid all the loftier gran- 
deur of the encircling Alps; some of them dark, 
stern, and desolate; some crowned with snow; and 
some thickly covered with pine forests: but all 
alike contrasting strongly with the soft swelling 
beauty of the vale beneath, whose pastures were 
of the most vivid green; while on each undulating 
slope rested seme pretty chalet, around which 
might be perceived herds of grazing cattle, and 
occasional groups of peasantry, whose quaint cos- 
tume harmonized admirably with the primitive 
scenes amid which they dwelt. Towards the upper 
end of the valley appeared the village of Sepey, 
scattered along the banks of a mountain stream, 
which seemed to breathe forth life and melody in 
its sunny course through the vale. 

Our road for a little while skirted the southern 
boundary of the valley, consisting of a copse- 
covered hill, whose brow was crowned by the 
village church—a simple, unpretending building it 
was, but sacred to those who love every memorial 
of a pure and scriptural faith, honestly maintained 
by those who believe in it. 

Sepey is a straggling village, composed entirely 
of wooden chdlets, which, with their overhanging 
roofs, their covered galleries, and their carved 
gables, are most primitive and picturesque in aspect. 
Many of the gabled fronts are adorned with texts 
of scripture, verses, and prayers, carved and painted 
in divers bright colours. The Etoile Hotel and 
Pension, at which we remained for a few days, was 


-of the same homely class as the other village dwell- 


ings. The cost of board and lodging there was at 
the rate of 3 francs, or 2s. 6d. a day—a charge so 
moderate as to surprise us, until we had learned by 
experience the nature of the entertainment to be 
expected there, when we decided that it was quite 
enough in proportion to the price of other pensions 
of a superior class in Switzerland. Forgetting, 
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however, as far as possible, the vulgar necessities the walls of the church; so we followed them, and 
of eating and drinking, and the unsatisfactory way found the building—a tolerably large one—already 
in which these wants are met with here, we thronged with people. Being motioned by some 
thoroughly enjoyed the charm as well as the novelty | peasant woman to a vacant bench, we seated our- 
of our position in this far-famed valley of les | selves there; but as it became evident to us, a mo- 
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Ormonds—a name belonging alike to this upland 
vale and to the lower tract of country, through 


;ment or two after, that these places had been 


reserved for two ladies who had just entered the 


which flow les Grandes Eaux, and which is de-| church, we begged to relinquish them to their 


signated as the Lower Ormonds. 
the rude wooden gallery, which served as our sa/on, 
was one which stamped itself upon the heart and 
mind with a vividness never to be effaced. The 


Our view from | 





rightful occupants. They, however, with graceful 
courtesy insisted on our remaining where we were, 
and chairs were brought to them from the parson- 
age. One of these ladies, a very pleasing young 


peaceful, pastoral foreground, with its swelling | woman, was the pastor’s wife, and the other his 
mounds of verdure, its bright rapid stream, its | sister. 


quaint chdlets, its pretty cattle, with their bells 
ringing out clearly in the evening air, and the 


Several minutes elapsed before the beginning of 
the service, so we had full leisure to contemplate 


peasantry, lingering on their homeward way in | the scene around us. At the right side of the 
cheerful conversation—the whole scene, so full of | church stood, close to the wall, an elevated pulpit, 


homely yet picturesque beauty, standing out in 
bold relief against a panoramic range of Alps— 
“ mountain upon mountain piled,” with their snowy 
peaks, dark fantastic crags, sombre forests and 
gleaming waterfalls; such were the objects on 
which we sat gazing until the shadows of evening 
fell upon the landscape, imparting to it a stiller 
and more solemn beauty. 

Next morning came the day of rest, God’s own 
day; and we were glad to have the opportunity of 
passing it among those who are regarded in Swit- 
zerland as the truest and most fervent professors 
of the protestant faith. It was communion Sun- 
day ; and this sacrament being celebrated but four 
times a year—at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
and at the conclusion of harvest—it is, as in Scot- 
land, the occasion of much gathering together of 
the people from distant parts of the neighbourhood. 
Divine service was not to begin until ten o’clock, 
but it was still early in the morning when we ob- 
served groups of people approaching from all sides 
of the country. Along every mountain path and 
through every opening gorge might be seen, ad- 
vancing at intervals, some family of peasants: the 
aged white-haired man resting on his staff, and the 
youth whose lofty brow and upright manliness 
spoke alike of firmness and of daring; the staid- 
looking matron, and the young girl just emerged 
from childhood: all were hastening to the house 
of God. The many paths thus dotted with pea- 
santry all converged to the village of Sepey, from 
whence an upland road led to the village church, 
which lay at about a quarter of a mile distant. We 
mingled with the ascending throng, and, on emerg- 
ing from a pretty copse-like wood, saw before us 
the dark-grey tower of the church, which stood on 
the sloping brow of the hill, surrounded by the 
silent resting-places of the dead. No sculptured 
tombs were there; but many nameless green 


mounds, and a few distinguished by a wooden | 
head-rail, whereon were carved the name and age | 


of the deceased. 


wooden chdlet of the same class as the superior 


paddock and a garden, wherein flowers and vege: | 
tables grew together in friendly neighbourhood. | 
A few old men sat talking on a long wooden bench 
outside the roofed gateway of the churchyard ; but 
most of the congregation were hastening within 








beside which was placed an hour-glass—the relic, 
doubtless, of those olden times when sermons were 
wont to be meted out in their several parts by the 
falling sands of time. Beneath it, in the centre of 
the church, stood the communion-table; and near 
it were the seats for the elders, fashioned like stalls, 
while the other seats were merely open benches 
with backs like those in many of our modern Eng- 
lish churches. All the seats were placed so as to 
face the communion-table and the pulpit. Every 
available spot was closely crowded with people, the 
men and women being seated at different sides 
of the church; but the nobler sex were in a great 
majority on this occasion, for neither in the chancel 
nor galleries was a woman to be seen. 

Perfect stillness pervaded this dense mass of 
human beings. A primitive, noble-looking race 
they were: the men, earnest, thoughtful, intel- 
ligent-looking beings, tall in stature, and resolute 
in aspect, looking as if they could not only dare, 
but also suffer for their faith. Their clothing was 
of dark home-spun cloth, cut in long square- 
fashioned habiliments. The women, young and 
old, were clad in dark dresses, over which were 
carefully folded and pinned large silk handkerchiefs 
or shawls of green or dark blue silk, bordered with 
some gayer colour; while on their heads they all 
wore toques of black silk or velvet, trimmed with 
broad frills of black lace. Nota single bonneted 
female was to be seen in the congregation, except 
the pastor’s wife and sister, and the ladies of our 
own party. 

A sad-looking chantier, with a black garment 
hanging down from his shoulders behind, hav- 
ing entered the pulpit, read aloud a chapter in 
the Bible, and then gave out a hymn, which 
was sung with deafening vehemence by the 


| whole congregation. This concluded, the pastor, 


a grave, intelligent-looking young man, ascended 
the pulpit, and repeated with solemnity and fer- 
vour some excellent prayers out of the Swiss Vau- 


| dois prayer-book. The congregation stood up, 
Divided from the churchyard only by a narrow | 


rudely-paved road stood the parsonage, a large | 


but seemed rather to listen to than to unite in 
their pastor’s prayers: they did not even join in 


| the “‘ Amen” which terminated each of his suppli- 
| ones in the village. It was placed between a small | 


cations. Another hymn followed; and then the 
pastor opened his Bible and gave out as his text 
that solemn and heart-stirring declaration of the 
God of Israel to his rebellious people: “ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
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from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” 
After comparing God’s yearning over sinners to 
the feelings of a tender mother, who, seeing her 
children advancing blindly or recklessly to the edge 
of a precipice, entreats them to turn away from it, 
the pastor besought his hearers not to speculate 
about the mystery of God’s willing our salvation, 
and yet, that we must will it too. “ We are,” said 
he, “in a house on flames. The way is open to 
escape. God would save you. Do not wait to 
reason; but enter at once into the plan of His 
boundless mercy and compassion, as revealed in 
Christ Jesus,” ete. ete. Every eye was riveted 
on the preacher as he expounded a message so full 
of awe and of mercy. It is not our intention to 
give an abstract of the sermon; but we would fain 
allude to an illustration, which seemed to us equally 
striking and original, and which was listened to 
with intense interest by the people. The pastor, 
when speaking of the nature and the origin of sin, 
drew an analogical comparison between the mate- 
rial and spiritual worlds and the laws imposed on 
each of them, and showed how inevitably discord 
and disorder would arise in the former, if the laws 
which have been impressed upon every atom of the 
universe were to be neglected or laid aside; how, 
if even for a single moment, the sun, moon, and 
stars could or would depart from the laws assigned 
to them, and pursue their own devious course, a 
ruined and chaotic universe would be the conse- 
quence. “ But,” said he, “ they being the slaves of 
God’s law are obedient to it, whereas man, being 
made free, departed from it, and thus brought 
discord and ruin into the spiritual world.” During 
the sermon, he gave utterance to two or three 
brief petitions for the —_ and it was curious to 
see how instantaneously every head was uncovered 
(for many had put on their hats at the conclusion 
of the devotions) and how rapidly the hats were 
replaced as soon as the pastor’s “ Amen” had been 
uttered. It seemed as though in proportion to 
their independence of outward things, they were 
careful to express their reverence towards a prayer- 
hearing and prayer-answering God. 

The sermon over, the pastor repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, together with the brief summary of 
them given by our Lord in the New Testament. 
He then read aloud, in a most earnest, impressive 
manner, an address to the people on the origin and 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper, with a solemn ex- 
communication of all those who through wilful sin 
or unbelief were not worthy to partake of it. At 
the conclusion of the address the pastor sat down. 
There was a deep silence in the church. 

We expected, after so solemn a warning, that 
a large proportion of the congregation would de- 
part, but all remained still and motionless in their 
places, After a few moments’ pause the pastor 
left the pulpit, and placing himself at one end of 
the communion-table, blessed the bread and wine 
which were placed before him. He then called 
over three elders, grave, noble-looking old men, 
bearing in their hands a flagon and two chalices, 
and gave them authority to present the wine to the 
communicants. He himself remained standing at 
the north end of the table, with a large salver in 
his hands, piled up with bread; while at the other 





end stood the three elders, two of them holding the 
chalices, and the other a flagon of wine. <A few 
words were then spoken by the pastor, exhorting 
the people to listen reverently to God’s word; 
whereon the chantier resumed his place in the 
pulpit and read aloud in a monotonous tone several 
of the concluding chapters of St. John’s gospel, 
with a commentary on the same, which, alternat- 
ing with the singing of hymns, continued during 
the celebration of the communion. 

Meanwhile, the men began to move from their 
places, and, advancing in close but orderly proces- 
sion, approached the pastor, who handed to each a 
bit of bread, which was received with a bow; and 
passing on in front of the table, the wine was pre- 
sented to them by the two elders. The communi- 
cants returned to their seats by another way, so 
that during the space of two hours or thereabouts 
there was a ceaseless flow of people moving on 
rapidly, yet gravely, throughout the church. The 
pastor stood perfectly silent the whole time; but 
his eye was fixed steadily on each communicant 
as he approached, and the expression of that eye 
often bespoke sorrow or reproof more eloquently 
than if his lips had uttered those feelings aloud.* 
When all the men in the church had received the 
communion, then the women approached in like 
order. On their being reseated in their places, the 
pastor once more ascended the pulpit, and con- 
cluded the service by a prayer and an address to 
the communicants on the duties and responsibili- 
ties of those who had partaken of that holy ordi- 
nance. 

When all was over, the men remained sitting 
until the women had left the church. On reaching 
the door, we found ourselves beside the pastor’s 
wife and sister, two pleasing young women, whose 
graceful simplicity was blended with that uncon- 
scious ease and self-possession which so often mark 
the truly refined and educated woman. We fell 
into conversation, and madame R. kindly invited 
us into the parsonage to take some refreshment. 
We readily consented to accompany her home, but 
declined taking any refreshment. ‘ Will you not 
even take a little eau suerée?”’ inquired she, with 
such gentle hospitality, that, despite our English 
distaste for a boisson so commonly used on the 
continent, we could scarcely decline taking it. 

We were introduced by the pastor into his study, 
an humble and scantily furnished apartment; but 
the shelves were filled with books, and a few mo- 
dern volumes lying on the table told of intercourse 
with that world of thought and literature which 
lay beyond the boundaries of the Alps: above all, 
there was that kindly courteousness and cultivated 
intelligence in our hosts, which impart refinement 
alike to a cottage or a parlour. 





* On inquiring of an excellent pastor at Geneva, whether it 
was common in Switzerland for a whole congregation thus to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, he replied in the affirmative ; 
adding that, unhappily, this sacrament was too often regarded 


by Swiss protestants merely as a political test, and a oe of 


their protestantism ; so that, in some of the cantons, it became 
almost a disgrace not to communicate on the four festivals ap- 

ointed by the SwissChurch. By way of illustrating this fact 
2 mentioned a curious anecdote of a criminal whom he had 
visited in prison previous to his execution, and in whom he was 
anxious to awaken a deeper repentance for his sin and guilt. 
« Mais, Monsieur le Pasteur,” argued the wretched man, “I 
have not, after all, been as wicked as many other men. Ihave 
always been a true protestant, and have regularly attended 
the communion !” 
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It was with real regret that we bade farewell to 
the pastor of Sepey and his wife; nor have our 
thoughts since then unseldom followed them to 
their secluded chalet, where, far from the social 
intercourse they are both so well qualified to 
enjoy, they cheerfully labour in the sphere of 
duty which has been av»ointed to them by the 
Lord of the vineyard. 





AN ASTRONOMICAL YEAR, 


Tur duration of the astronomical year, as now de- 
termined with great precision, consists of 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 51 seconds. The real length 
of the year is thus six hours greater than it was ac- 
cording to the estimate of the old astronomers ; so that, 
if we reckoned by their calculation, on every fourth 
year 1 day would be lost. Such a circumstance must, 
ina comparatively short period, produce the most 
awkward results: a man born in spring would, be- 
fore grey hairs covered his head, have to celebrate his 
birthday at the end of winter ; harvest would, after the 
lapse of a few years, have its festival in mid-summer ; 
and the time would come when summer and winter 
would change names, It became therefore necessary, 
in all countries where the astronomical year was used, 
to correct the calendar at intervals, to prevent the in- 
crease of an evil for which no provision was made. 
Julius Caesar was probably the first man in autho- 
rity who attempted a permanent correction of the 
calendar, assisted by Sosigines, an Egyptian astrono- 
mer, Their device was, to add a day, every fourth 
year, to February, and the principle adopted was so 
excellent that it has been both retained and extended. 
This correction of time was ordered to be made in all 


|| countries where the Roman authority was acknow- 


ledged, and to seoure a uniformity of dates, the sixth 


| day before the kalends of March was to be reckoned 


| twice, for which reason, the fourth year, now called 


| to remain long in permanent agreement. 


| leap year, was by the Romans designated bissextile. 


But this clever contrivance did not perfectly correct 
the calendar, or cause the civil and astronomical years 
The addi- 


| tion thus made every fourth year was eleven minutes 
| more than was required for the correction, and al- 
|| though this may seem a trifling error, yet spread over so 


long a period, it soon became a very marked quantity, 
and in the course of centuries threatened to interfere 


| with some social and many ecclesiastical arrangements, 


The Julian year, therefore, though an approximation 


| to the correct measurement of time, possessing thus an 


element of error, could not permanently remain in use, 


| unless a means of absorbing the miscalculation it per- 


petuated could be discovered. 

The necessities of the Roman church ultimately led 
to the requisite improvement. The Council of Nice, 
which assembled in the year 825 A. D., ordered, among 
other matters, that Easter should be celebrated on the 


| first Sunday after the full moon following the vernal 
| equinox. 
|, church festivals, so that any alteration in it caused a 
| much greater confusion than at first sight appears. 

| Now it was well known that in 325, when the council 


This was a guide to many other of the 


met, the 21st of March was the time of the vernal 


, equinox; but in the fifteenth century it fell on the 


twelfth day of that month, a difference sufficiently 

important to force upon the attention of the pope and 

the conclave the necessity of correcting the calendar. 
This enterprise was meditated many years before it 


| was accomplished ; but it would probably have been 


eflected in the pontificate of :Sextus Iv, instead of 
firegory x1TT, if the preliminary calculations had not 





been interrupted by the sudden death of John Muller, 
the astronomer selected to advise the pontiff, and pre- 
pare for the contemplated change. This rare genius, 
so well known as the founder of the printing-house at 
Nuremberg, though it is as an astronomer that he 
is most deserving honour, was summoned from his 
useful labours to assist the pope in correcting the 
calendar. He unwillingly obeyed the command, and 
repaired to Rome, where he had at an early period of 
life exhibited his great talents, to undertake the task ; 
but the year after his arrival, in the fortieth of his age, 
he died, or, as some say, was murdered by the sons of 
an eminent Greek scholay, whom he had mortified by 
some severe criticisms. Sextus being thus deprived 
of the assistance of the man best able to accomplish 
his object, lost the honour of effecting his useful 
design. 

Pope Gregory XIII was a man of science, and we 
have little cause to regret that the task of reform- 
ing the calendar fell into his hands. To restore the 
civil year to a correspondence with the astronomical, 
he ordered that the 5th of October, 1582, should be 
called the 15th, for at that time ten days had been 
lost, and the vernal equinox fell on the 11th of March 
instead of the 21st. To prevent the intrusion of 
the same errors in the measurement of time in future 
ages, and to secure the recurrence of the festivals 
at the same period of the year, he further decreed 
that “every year whose number is not divisible 
by four, without a remainder, consists of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days; every year which is so 
divisible, but is not divisible by one hundred, of 
three hundred and sixty-six ; every year divisible by 
one hundred, but not by four hundred, of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five; and every year divisible by four 
hundred consists of three hundred and sixty-six. A 
more perfect correspondence of the civil and astrono- 
mical years will probably never be obtained than by 
the use of the rules enforced in this decree; for after 
the lapse of four thousand two hundred and thirty- 
seven years, the error will be less than a day. In their 
preparation every source of disagreement was duly 
estimated, and as far as possible corrected. The allow- 
ance of an extra day every fourth year is, as already 
explained, an excess; but this is not allowed to accu- 
mulate, for, at the commencement of every century, 
when it amounts to about three-fourths of a day, a de- 
duction of one day is made. An error of about six 
hours is thus left as the accumulation of one hundred 
years, but this is not passed without correction; for 
every year divisible by four hundred, which ought to 
be a common year by the ordinary rule, is made to 
consist of three hundred and sixty-six days. 

Little opposition would probably have been made to 
the introduction of these changes in any European 
state, so generally was the necessity of a correction 
admitted, had they not been enforced by the pope, 
under an authoritative command for the immediate 
and universal adoption of the reformed calendar. The 
princes who acknowledged the sway of the bishop of 
Rome gave an uncomplaining and apparently willing 
compliance, but in the protestant states the introduc- 
tion of a very useful and important correction in the 
measurement of time was long delayed, from a recol- 
lection of the source from which it came, and the impu- 
dent assumption of a command with which it was an- 
nounced. At last the Gregorian calendar was univer- 
sally adopted by the European states, but by protestant 
communities always with a protest against the inter- 
ference of the pope, and an entire rejection of his 
authority. The new style was established in Great 
Britain by act of Parliament, as might be expected 
in a country so justly jealous of its civil and religious 
privileges, in the year 1752. 
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Dr. Fawcett AND GEORGE 111.—We have received, 
during the last six weeks, several communications pointing 
out some inaccuracies into which the writer of a recent 
paper under the above heading has inadvertently fallen. 
We regret the appearance of statements which turn out to 
be, in some respects, at variance with fact, and tender our 
sincere thanks to the friends who have so obligingly and 
courteously put it in our power to correct them. The main 
circumstances of the interesting incident which we recorded, 
so far from being impugned, are corroborated, by the testi- 
mony of our correspondents, some of whom are relatives of 
the late excellent minister who figured so honourably in the 
transaction. The principal error seems to relate to the 
personality of the minister who occupied himself so dis- 
interestedly on behalf of the unhappy forger. Instead of 
the Rev. Benjamin Fawcett, Independent minister, of Kid- 
derminster, it should have been the Rev. Dr. John Faw- 
cett, Baptist minister, of Hebden Bridge, in the vale of 
Todmorden, Yorkshire. At the time of the occurrence, 
Dr. Fawcett resided at Brearley Hall, near Halifax, where, 
in addition to his pastoral duties, he kept a school of some 
kind; and we are informed that the celebrated John Foster 
was one of his pupils. He died at Ewood Hall, where his 
son then resided, in 1817. Besides the “ Essay on Anger,” 
which led to the interesting incident which we related, he 
was the author of a “ Devotional Family Bible,” the “ Life 
of Oliver Heywood,” “ Hints on the Education of Youth,” 
&ec. 

The young man saved from execution by his intercession 
was the son of a bookseller and stationer in Halifax, and an 
intimate friend of Dr. Fawcett. The pardon, it appears, 
moreover, was not wnconditional, as was stated by our con- 
tributor. The sentence was commuted into transportation 
for life. He was at first sent to the hulks; but, during his 
confinement there, he memorialized the secretary of state 
to be sent abroad to one of the penal colonies. His petition 
was granted, and he was sent to New South Wales, where, 
by the excellence of his conduct, he afterwards obtained his 
freedom, and even rose to a position of respectability, honour, 
and affluence. A full statement of the facts of the case 
may, we are assured, be found in the Life of the late Wil- 
liam Hey, esq., surgeon, of Leeds, who had been Dr. Faw- 
cett’s confidential adviser in the affair. 


A WALK Atone THE StREETs oF Lonpon.—A walk 
along some of the more quiet and retired streets at the 
west end of the metropolis, which were scenes of fashion 
and gaiety a hundred years ago, awakens in the mind, when 
it is in certain moods, trains of solemn and healthful reflec- 
tion. We think of the gonerations that once, with light or 
heavy hearts, passed and repassed along those ways, too 
many of them, we fear, however, burdened with earthly 
solicitudes, sadly heedless of the high interests of the ever- 
lasting future. Led away by the splendid attractions of 
this world, its wealth, power, praise or pleasure, they too 
surely found at last that what they followed so eagerly, and 
thought so delightful, was only a delusion, like the gor- 
geous mirage of the desert. Some few years hence, and 
we shall have ourselves gone the way of all the earth. 
Other feet will tread the pavement, and other eyes drink 
in the light, and look upon the works and ways of fellow- 
mortals ; and other minds will call up recollections of the 
past, and moralize with sombre hues of feeling as we do 
now ; and where then will the reader be? It is no imperti- 
nent suggestion, that he should make that grave inquiry— 
nor pause till, in the light which illumines the world to 
come, he has duly considered all the materials he possesses 
ro supplying a probable answer.—London in Modern 

imes. 


Famity Srecrats.—The foundry bell rang, and Mat- 
thews hastened home to his breakfast. ‘The first sound 
-that met his ears on opening the door of his house was the 
squalling children, while his other senses were regaled with 
a bad smell of ashes and steam, and the sight of his wife 
in the act of mopping up a puddle of brown and white slop, 
which was spreading itself over the floor. The character 
of poor Matthews’ domestic comfort generally might be 


Varictivs, 


—— 


uncombed hair sticking out under the border of a dingy 
night-cap, her gown open behind, apron hanging by only 
one string, and boots dirty and unlaced, completed the 
appearance of the thorough slattern. Her husband was up 
to work regularly at six, but she lay in bed till the last 
minute, and then all was hurry to get breakfast ready in 
time. On this morning, as usual, she brought down the 
baby, which, uncomfortable in its wet night-clothes, lay 
screaming in the cradle. A little boy, tired of being left 
alone, had crawled to the top of the stairs, and there sat 
crying in turn. Mys, Matthews had made the coffee, and 
put the milk on to boil, and had only just run up to smack 
the noisy, undressed urchin on the stairs, when she heard 
the milk boiling over, and, hurrying to snatch it off the 
fire, she upset the coffee-pot, and was mopping up the 
wasted beverage as her husband entered. She eyed him 
with an angry frown, meant to show she was not afraid. 
He said nothing, and looked round. On one side were the 
supper things of the night before—on the other, the ex- 
tinguished fire—in front, the table covered with dust, and 
the sloppy floor. He turned on his heel, and went to 
breakfast at a coffee-house, which he had visited so often 
under similar circumstances, that he looked upon it asa 
much more comfortable place than his own house. 
Richard Cooper, also a workman at the same foundry, 
went to his breakfast at the same hour. No sooner did 
he open the door leading into his kitchen, than a little girl, 
the picture of cleanliness, ran for a kiss, and a little boy, 
just able to crawl, seemed eager to jump from his mother’s 
arms. Richard’s wife was a tight and trim little body, 
always neatly dressed—never looking slatternly, even when 
at work. The room was cheerful and clean, breakfast 
quite ready, the bright coffee-pot stood steaming on the 
hob, and a dish of porridge and milk on the table for the 
children. Richard snapped his fingers to the little boy, 
kissed the girl, lifted them both into their chairs, and sat 
down opposite his wife, looking and feeling very happy. 
His half hour’s visit to his family every morning sent him 
back to his work with renewed hope and confidence. ‘The 
secret of his comfort and good temper lay in his wife’s 
habits of early rising and prudent management. 


I WAIT FOR THEE! 


TE hearth is swept—the fire is bright, 
The kettle sings for tea: 

The cloth is spread—the lamp is light, 

And white cakes smoke in napkins white, 
And now I wait for thee. 


Come, come, love, home, thy task is done; 
The clock ticks list’ningly ; 

The blinds are shut, the curtain down, 

The warm chair to the fireside drawn, 
The boy is on my knee. 


Come home, love, come; his deep, fond eye 
Looks round him wistfully, 

And when the whispering winds go by, 

As if thy welcome step were nigh, 
He crows exultingly. 


In vain—he finds the welcome vain, 
And turns his glance en mine, 

So earnestly, that yet again 

His form unto my heart I strain, 
That glance is so like thine. 


Thy task is done—we miss thee here; 
Where’er thy footsteps roam, 

No heart will give such kindly cheer, 

No beating heart, no listening ear, 
Like those who wait thee home. 


Ah, now along the crisp walk fast 
That well-known step doth come ; 

The bolt is drawn, the gate is past, 

The babe is wild with joy at last—~ 





seen in his wifé’s toilet on the morning in question, Her 


A thousand welcomes home! 





























































































































